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Coloured Types of the British Army. 


“THE ARMY & NAVY GAZETTE” 


has made arrangements for the 
publication of a NEW SERIES of 


Coloured Pictures 


each showing an OFFICER and a PRIVATE in the full-dress 
uniform of to-day. EVERY SKETCH HAS BEEN SUB. 
MITTED TO, AND PASSED BY, THE REGIMENT 
WHICH IT ILLUSTRATES; therefore every detail is 
ABSOLUTELY CORRECT. 


The following will be published during 1915 : — 


No. 1.—ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY. January 2. 
No, 2.—Ist LIFE GUARDS. February 6. 

No. 3.—2nd LIFE GUARDS. March 6. 

No. 4—ROYAL HORSE GUARDS. April 3. 
No. 5.—Ist DRAGOON GUARDS. May 1. 

No. 6.—2nd DRAGOON GUARDS. June 5. 
No. 7.—3rd DRAGOON GUARDS. July 3. 

No. _8.—4th DRAGOON GUARDS. August 7. 
No. 9.—5th DRAGOON GUARDS. September 4. 
No. 10.—6th DRAGOON GUARDS. October 2. 
No. 11.—7th DRAGOON GUARDS. November 6. 
No. 12.—ist DRAGOONS. December 4, 


Subscription for the above 12 Plates, 6s. 6d. post free. 
Single copies, 63d. 


PUBLISHER: 
22, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONSON, W.C. 








ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, LONDON, E.C. 


Assets exceed £24,000,000. 
THE HON. N. CHARLES ROTHSCHILD, 


CHAIRMAN. 











THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY 
EMBRACE ALL BRANCHES 
OF INSURANCE. 


Full Information respecting 


ESTATE DUTY 


CHILDREN’S. EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 


issued by the Company may be 

obtained on written or personal 

application to the Office at the 
akhove addr 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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i es AUTHORS.—Proposals for new books of Fiction, Travel, 
History, Memoirs, etc., should be addressed to Publisher, Box 
XYZ, Acapemy Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, E.C 





During the War 





OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING for LADIES. 

Rapid, systemati¢ coaching. Six months’ course from any date. 

Excellent introductions given. Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton Street, W. 





YPEWRITING promptly and accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 
words. and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, Ss. W. 





ARGAINS IN BOOKS. —Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 
vols., half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s. ; Baring Gould’s Lives of 

the Saints, 16 vols.,, £2 28. ; Lanciani’s Wanderings in the Roman 
Campagna, 7s. 6d.; Lea’s Sacerdotal Celibacy, 2 vols., 6s. 6d. ; 











Officers and other Guests WEARING THE KING’S 
UNIFORM will be served AT HALF PRICE 


With Food, Wines, Cl, te. eo! + ae consumption on 
the Premises at the 2 


T orino Restaurant 


45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
Tables reserved by ‘Phone; Gerrard 4425. 
Best French Cooking. Famous Wines. 
Excellent Table d’' Hote Luncheons at Fy aad 2/- and Dinners 
at s. 6d. and $s. 6d 
Perfect 4 la carte Service at Reasonable Prices. 





Waite’s Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., 16s.; Arthur 
Symons’ Romantic Movement in English Poetry ; William Blake, First 
Editions, 5s. 6d. each; Aldington’s trans. Golden Ass of Apullius, 
6s. 6d. Thackeray’ s Centenary Biographical Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s. ; 





Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison Painters of Japan, 
2 vols., £2 10s.; Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on Pottery and 
Porcelain, 1912, 42s.; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, large paper, illus. by 
Rackham, £2 2s. ; Porter’s Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £3 3s. ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, 417 17s.; Walpole’s 
Letters, large paper, 16 vols., £7 10s.; Oscar Wilde, by L. E. 
Ingleby, 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Ditchfield Vanishing England, 15s., 
for 6s. 6d.; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cambridge University 
Press, £3 138. 6d., for 32s.; Willey Convergence in Evolution, 3s., 
1911; Rivoira’s Lombardic Architecture, 2 vols., 30s. ; Bumpus 
Glories of Northern France, 6s. 6d.; Wickhoff's Roman Art, 18s. ; 
The Triumphs of Petrarch, special edi., pub., £8 8s., 1906, price, 
30s.; Morton’s Theatrical Make-Up, 1909, 3s.; Worth’s History of 
Devonshire, 3s. 6d., for 1s. 6d. ; Finot Problems of the Sexes, 12s. 6d., 
for 3s. 6d. Will take any good books in exchange , for, above— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Bicmirtgn gms 





BOOKS. Ete FM 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES OF/‘HOOK$;: <F- 
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Now Ready. 6d. Net. 





By ALFRED EDWARD CAREY, M.Inst.C.E., 


Fellow of the Royal Geographical, 
Geological and Chemical Societies, 


| abvised ublished in pamphlet form. 


3» Pa Bakshjas and Newsagents, or divect from the Publishers, 
 ecbQmiE: "NAST AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 


068 So" oe 2 ROLLS. HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.c. 





AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS, ETC., POST FREE. 
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War's Aftermath. 


““War’s Aftermath” is the series of strikingly 
ner and vigorously written articles which have 
recent! Sepa in the Academy. They are now 





R. ATKINSON, Wi 





97, SUNDERLAND ROAD, FOREST HILL, LONDON. - 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


CATALOGUE of ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY, arranged under 
various Counties, at specially low prices, sent free on application. 


Thomas Thorp, 93 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


A GREAT WAR ADMIRAL 


SIR CHARLES SAUNDERS 


The Colleague of Anson, Wolfe and Hawke. 


By Edward Salmon. Cloth gilt, 6s. net 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 1, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


WHY PAY RENT? 


The CITY LIFE SCHEME enables Policyholders 
to reap the benefit of their investment during their own 
lifetime, and in the event of premature death to leave 
their legal representatives in possession of a house of 
their own free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 
Particulars post free. 








Good Prospects for Active Agents. 





THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 





M. GREGORY, General Manager. 
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NOW READY. SECOND EDITION. 


RECRUITS’ PROBLEMS 
SOLVED 


WITH DIAGRAMS IN TWO COLOURS 





Training 
THREEPENCE wer. Post Free 4d. 


GS LE 





A Manual for Recruits Undergoing Military 





Uniform with “ Recruits’ Problems Solved.” 





DUTIES 


BY 
F. A. M. WEBSTER 


Late of Royal Field Artillery (T). 
Commanding Wandsworth Regt. (V.T.C.) 


the “‘ Volunteer Training Corps Handbook.” 
Price 6d. net. By post, 7d. 


WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., 
ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C, 





_. wo: 


For Officers, Non-Coms. and Men 


Formerly of the 2nd (Herts) V.B. Beds. Regt. 


Author of “‘ Britain in Arms,” “ From Recruit 
to Firing Line,” “ Britain’s Territorials,’’ and 
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Notes of the Week 


The War 
R. BONAR LAW’S statement that there 
is as little justification for the pessimism 
which exists in certain quarters as 
there was for the excessive optimism of some 
months ago is borne out by the war news of the 
week. It is true Russia is still retreating and that the 
Germans in considerable strength are across the 
Russian frontier. The Russian retreat has been 
most masterly, and the Russians have admini- 
stered punishment which has made advance more 
costly than Germany can afford. The object of this 
great effort is believed to be as much political as mili- 
tary. Bulgaria, for instance, is sitting uneasily on 
the fence. If the aim is political, then the fine per- 
formance which Sir Ian Hamilton reports in the Galli- 
poli Peninsula is likely to counter any German advan- 
tage gained in Poland or Galicia. Russia, at any 
rate, is unperturbed, and the Tsar’s manifesto to his 
people will not only hearten the Allies but show Ger- 
many that there can be no peace till she is crushed. 
On the Eastern frontier the French have maintained 
their gains against desperate attacks by the enemy, 
and made slight progress here and there, and in the 
South the Italians have been doing excellent work in 
the Carinthian Alps against strong Austrian positiogs. 
A notable success has been scored in East Africa 
against the Germans at Bukoba by combined operations 
from the Kagera River and the Victoria Nyanza Lake. 








Economy and the War Loan 

Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law at the Guildhall 
did not so much plead the immediate necessity for 
raising the War Loan of unnamed proportions as the 
necessity for thrift which will enable everyone to con- 
tribute. Economists will find much food for specula- 
tion in some of Mr. Asquith’s figures. Great Britain, 
he says, has from £300,000,000 to £400,000,000 every 
year excess income over expenditure. We shall want 
£1,000,000,000 this year. How is the difference to be 
made good? Mr. Asquith is clearly of opinion that it 
will be wasteful and difficult to raise the money by sale 
of securities or of property, in other words, by capital 
depletion. The only way, therefore, is to economise, 
and if the annual expenditure of the country is 
£2,000,000,000 then obviously it must be cut down by 





at least one-third. What the effect of that will be it is 
hard to say, for if Brown reduces his expenditure by 
one-third he may make things so difficult for Robinson 
and Jones, from whom he is in the habit of buying, 
that they will in any case have a smaller income on 
which to effect reductions. Waste, we agree, is a 
national danger, but a too severe economy may not be 
an unqualified boon. That whatever money is needed 
will be forthcoming we do not doubt, and the essential 
thing is that every man with an available £10 or £100 
or £1,000 should subscribe according to his means, in 
order to avert any possibility of a forced loan, which, 
as Mr. Bonar Law said, would be financially 
disastrous. 


The First Great Step 

That portion of the population of England which 
has not yet roused itself to realise the fact that every 
ounce of our strength must be put into the present con- 
flict will soon be awakened by the “National Register’’ 
form and its demand for information. For the first 
time in our history, everybody in the kingdom is to 
“indexed,’’ as it were, for reference in this time of 
emergency; what we are doing, what we can do, and 
what we are willing to do will be set on record. When 
Mr. Walter Long, introducing the National Registra- 
tion Bill on Tuesday last, said that it was necessary 
to organise our whole productive power, he felt at the 
back of his mind that there are still in this country 
hundreds of thousands, incredible as it may seem, 
whom the war has scarcely affected; who are jogging 
along in the same old comfortable way, their positions 
secure, their souls half-asleep. These excellent people, 
once awake and busy, will do as good work as others 
who happened to be nearer the vortex; but they must 
be compelled to waken and “get busy,’’ for time is 
slipping by and progress is slow. We welcome the 
arrival of the “ National Register ’’ scheme as leading, 
at any rate, to some form of “ universal service.”’ 


“Advanced” Art—a Protest 

We have heard rather too much praise during the 
last week or two of the work of M. Ivan Mestrovic, 
now on exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and the letter by Professor Selwyn Image in the Times 
of Wednesday last comes as an excellent corrective. 
Skill in sculpture, a certain weird originality, and even 
genius, do not warrant the chorus of unrestrained 
eulogy, the uplifted hands of breathless admiration, 
from the company of critics. To say the least, Mestro- 
vic’s sculptures cause dispute over questions both of 
art and good taste; “is it becoming,’’ says Professor 
Image, “that the official sanction of the Government, 
such as this exhibition bestows, should be given to any 
living artist’s work which raises among competent 
judges extreme controversy ?’’ Some of the items are 
repugnant to many highly trained observers, showing 
“morbid and pernicious artistic tendencies ’’ too pre- 
valent in the present day, and this protest against the 
seal of authority given by the locality of the exhibition 
is courageous, equally authoritative if a knowledge of 
artistic ideals be the criterion, and most timely. 
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The Ruling Passion 


MONG the minor distresses which home folk must 
nowadays suffer are those caused by the un- 
certain fate of priceless objects, natural or artificial, 
which have hitherto yielded pleasure to all civilised 
peoples. The architect and the ecclesiologist lament 
the destruction of the Gothic cathedral; the artist be- 
wails the possible spoliation of world-famed galleries; 
while the student of geology has hkewise his moments 
of perplexity. What will become of those unparalleled 
specimens of iguanodons, those reptilean relics of the 
Wealden period, which have had a fit resting-place in 
the Natural History Museum at Brussels? What un- 
forgivable mutilation, necessitated by works of defence 
or produced incidentally by shell-fire, has been made 
in those historical gravel-pits of the Somme and the 
Meuse, which have been so closely associated with the 
controversy on prehistoric man? Or will it ever again 
be possible in our time for the British geologist to 
examine, either with comfort or safety, the fascinating 
districts of the volcanic Eifel ? 


Some of these troubles, one feels sure, must at times 


assail the scientist who is serving in the field. For, 
strange as it may seem, the ruling passion often shows 
itself in moments of the direst jeopardy. Indeed, it 
is the thought of the gravel-pits just mentioned which 
has brought back to memory some remarkable instances 
of this kind. I know an authentic case of a yeoman 
of a studious temperament, who had cultivated a taste 
for archeology, and who, during the South African 
War, while hard on the track of De Wet, could not 
forbear to take more than a passing glimpse at the 
well-wrought stone implements which lay on the desert 
sands. But he was in the same plight as a geological 
friend, who assures me that, while recently attending 
the funeral of an old colleague, he was unable to keep 
his eyes off a fossil nautilus which the spade of the 
sexton had turned up out of the London clay. To 
gaze wistfully was alone permitted; neither for the 
soldier nor the civilian was there opportunity to add 
to the private collection. 

It was otherwise with a soldier described by Hugh 
Miller, of whom he was a relative. This man, who, 
like Miller himself, had become deeply engrossed in 
the study of natural history, found himself one of an 
attacking party during Abercromby’s campaign in 
Egypt. He told Miller that, though the work was 
warm when he first leaped ashore in the land of the 
Pyramids, and though the beach was cumbered with 
the slain, he could not avoid casting a glance at the 
white shells which were mingled with the sand at his 
feet, to see whether the specimens differed greatly from 
those of his own country. Amid the whizzing of 
bullets the enthusiast managed to transfer at least one 
shell to his waistcoat pocket, and this \particular speci- 
men afterwards held an honoured place in Miller’s 
collection. Not everyone, however, is so fortunate 
with coveted specimens. Within a bowshot from this 
table there lives a medical man who, a few years back, 





had an exciting experience. While examining the cliffs 
of the Yorkshire coast, he was lucky enough to find a 
polished flint-axe which had slipped down from the 
top soil overhead. Holding tight to his treasure, he 
continued to search, until, to his utter dismay, he 
found himself shut in by the tide. He could not 
climb up the slippery boulder clay, and was compelled 
to spend the night on the cliff face. While moving 
about to protect himself from the raw air, his fingers 
numb with cold, he dropped his prize,and, when morn- 
ing dawned, he had indeed preserved his life, but lost 
his beloved celt. 

Lest anyone should pour contempt on these cases of 
cool tenacity, and allege that they represent mere tem- 
porary freaks of the mind, it might be well to notice 
the intrepidity of those scientists who investigate the 
horrors of Martinique, or of those who have actually 
lost their lives in the craters of volcanoes. We recall, 
too, the recent Antarctic explorers, who, starving and 
frost-bitten, reduced in numbers and far from their 
base, manfully preserved a firm grip on their precious 
specimens and ultimately landed them safely in this 
country. Truly, as we are told in the “ Mikado,”’ 


To him that’s scientific 
There is nothing that’s terrific. 


There are, of course, many instances of supposed 
coolness which must be attributed to pure detachment 
of mind—to that spirit of casual indifference which 
manifests itself even at the most awful crises of life. 
Such a mental attitude is well illustrated by Dickens 
when he portrays Fagin in the dock, interested, not in 
impending sentence, but in such trivialities as an artist’s 
sketch and the dress of the judge. But there are 
occasions when the agitated mind fixes itself on some- 
thing which is apparently inessential, but which is 
really connected with “the ruling passion.’’ Thomas 
Hardy, in his “ Pair of Blue Eyes,’’ describes the “ Cliff 
without a Name,’’ on which Henry Knight is left 
hanging for life while Elfrida runs for help. “By 
ene of those familiar conjunctions of things wherewith 
the inanimate world baits the mind of man when he 
pauses in moments of suspense, opposite Knight’s eyes 
was an embedded fossil, standing forth in low relief 
from the rock. It was a creature with eyes. The eyes, 
dead and turned to stone, were even now regarding 
him.’’ The creature was an early crustacean, a trilo- 
bite. This is an author’s error, by the way, for 
trilobites are unknown in the Mesozoic rocks. “ Knight 
was a geologist, and such is the supremacy of habit 
over occasion as a pioneer to the thoughts of man that 
at this dreadful juncture his mind found time to take 
in, by a momentary sweep, the varied scenes that had 
had their day between this creature’s epoch and his 
own.’ The reflective reader, without referring to 
further details of this fine description, can fill in the 
picture from his imagination—perhaps even from his 
own experiences. 

Leaving aside these cases, which lie near the border- 
land between deliberate and sub-conscious action, there 
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remain indisputable instances of cool scientific ob- 
servation carried on amid great perils. In the June 
number of the Selborne Magazine, a gentleman contri- 
butes some natural history notes made by his son when 
keeping his stern vigil in Flanders. The notes concern 
such creatures as missel-thrushes, owls, and hares, and 
were scribbled on slips of paper while shells were burst- 
ing in the neighbourhood. The compiler was after- 
wards killed in action, and his contemplated article 
was never finished. Thus, too, did fate deal recently 
with a famous French archeologist, who died bravely 
at the head of his regiment. The words of the Poet 
of Empire have a special poignancy in this connection : 
No proposition Euclid wrote, 
No formule the text-books know, 


Will turn the bullet from your coat, 
Or ward the tulwar’s downward blow. 





Penny Adventures in Book-Land 


[* these days it is possible to buy a tolerable edition 
of a standard author—Tennyson or Browning, 
Lamb or Thackeray--for sixpence; a better edition 








for a shilling. This is a grand boon to the impecuni- | 


ous, when they happily desire such blessings. Cheaper 
still, they can borrow these and most other writers for 
nothing, from a public library. There is the usual 
accompanying disadvantage of cheapness—a tendency 
to place little value on that which costs little; still, for 
the sake of the few who do appreciate, these things 
are a glorious gain. But there are some books that we 
cannot procure in these low-priced reprints—some that 
we cannot easily order from our booksellers even at a 
high figure; and these are the treasure of the cheap 
bookstall, making its exploration an adventure with 
permanent possibilities of romance. In a general way 
the penny or the twopenny bookshelf takes us back 
at least a century or rather more, offering us good but 
often forgotten things of the eighteenth-century poets 
that were popular when Wordsworth and Coleridge 
were writing the “ Lyrical Ballads,’’ and that we have 
not cared so much for since that epoch-making publi- 
cation. These are the books, with their faded caif 
and worn-out appearance, of which Lamb loved the 
very odour—books, perhaps, containing the faint 
signatures of owners long since in their graves, books 
that link us to a past generation of readers and 
quicken us with a sense of good fellowship, a realisa- 


tion of literature’s permanence, which the fast-dying | 


products of each new season tend to obscure. Those 
who remember Elia’s assertion that Thomson’s 
“Seasons ’’ are best when a little torn and dog’s-eared 
may be sure of finding plenty of copies in this con- 
dition if they glance at the penny box of any secondJ- 
hand book-vendor, and they will realise how truly 
this work must have been loved by our forefathers. 
If they go further and take the volume home with 
them, they will discover how much that love was really 





warranted. Thomson’s style was often atrocious, but | English prose. 





sometimes he got the better of it and wrote finely; 
and in his “Castle of Indolence’’ he showed limselt 
a true Romantic. This poem is usually included in 
the copies of the “Seasons’’ that we find offered su 
cheaply, and even those of us who already possess 
more than one copy find it hard to resist the oft- 
repeated appeal. No doubt Thomson can be bought 
in modern editions, but he is not readable in these— 
he is only readable in copies that are as obsolete as his 
style. Gray, also, and Collins are best in old editions 
—though the “Elegy”’ and the “Ode to Evening ”’ 
are delightful anywhere, and, we may believe, will 
never be obsolete. Children of the eighteenth century, 
they are quite at home in the twentieth. But the poets 
that are not reprinted, these are the things to look for 
in these humble last retreats. I once picked up a dear 
little edition of Beattie’s “ Minstrel ’’ and other poems 
for a penny, a dainty miniature with exquisite typc, 
and though by no stretch of the fancy can Beattie he 
called a great poet, I have always loved this tiny 
volume and had a tenderness for its author. For two- 
pence, many years later, I became possessed of Forbes’ 
“Life of Beattie,’? a really interesting book. The 
poet thought himself (and his age thought him to be) 
a philosopher; he wrote an essay on Truth which was 
held to have crushed Voltaire and Hume, but somehow 
those brilliant men refused to be crushed, and, if we 
remember Beattie now, it is simply for his very pleasing 
verses and his association with men greater than him- 
self. Decidedly, for a penny, the “ Minstrel”’ is well 
worth buying. 

One book, that gave me very great delight was a 
volume of Macpherson’s “QOssian.’’ I came across it 
at a time when even the expenditure of a penny was 2 
consideration, and strangely enough, when I[ first took 
up the dingy board-covered book, I had no knowledge 
of Ossian whatever, beyond his name. It took me 
some careful scanning to discover that this apparent 
prose was really poetry, but I soon ventured on the 
investment, and brought home my purchase with an 
enthusiasm which did not lessen for many years. Even 
now I am not ashamed of having loved Macpherson 
and having carried the book in my pocket as a bosom- 
companion. All Europe had been entranced, much 
earlier, just as I was then; even the lengthy preliminary 
dissertations attracted me and gave me a good deal of 
false archeology—and what would have been defec- 
tive judgment had ;I digested it. Whatever new 
insight may come, we still love the books that 
delighted our boyhood. In the same manner, I !ook 
with great tenderness on a small copy of Longfellow’s 
“Hyperion ’’ which I bought too many years ago to 
name, and which thrilled me with its mild melancholy 
philosophy, its diluted romance, its really beautiful 
renderings of German lyrics. If I find the book some- 
what thin now, it seems like ingratitude so to speak of 
it. Certainly this was not a disappointing investment, 
as were my purchases of Klopstock’s “Messiah’’ and 
Gessner’s “Death of Abel,’’ done in very stodgy 
At this day it gives one a malicious 
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pleasure to remember that Coleridge spoke of Klop- 
stock as a “very German Milton.” As regards tre 
“Death of Abel,’’ evidently it was read once, probably 
by the very young; Eugene Aram, in Hood’s poem, 
came across an innocent schoolboy reading it, and one 
hardly knows which to pity most, the boy or the 
criminal. Far pleasanter was my capture of Bloom- 
field for a penny; the “Farmer’s Boy’’ may not he 
great literature, but it was well worth that sum, and it 
is a great joy to find Mr. W. H. Hudson giving it a 
good word in one of his essays. Of course, there 
were, and still are, numberless editions of Pope’s 
Homer and of Dryden’s Virgil to be picked from the 
bookstalls; and, personally, I always found Virgil 
the more attractive, though I never really took kindly 
to the heroic measure. Very different is another repu- 
tation that is mainly kept alive by the cheap book- 
shops to-day—that of Kirke White. As long as I 
remember, copies of his remains were frequent among 
the penny and twopenny bargains, and I am con- 
stantly meeting them still in the same haunts. The?r 
editions must have been very numerous—almost as 
numerous as those of Tupper, which are now habitués 
of the same dusty resorts. I really like Kirke White, 
and must confess that certain fragments of his have 
still a charm. It was his admiration that first intro- 
duced me to the poems of Thomas Warton, and when 
I found these in the cheap box on one of my Saturday 
night explorations, the possession gave me genuine 
rapture. I loved the old faded bindings, the quaint 
upturned s, of these century-old editions; and in 
Warton’s case there was some real merit to justify my 
pleasure. For twopence, at a later date, I became 
owner of Gray’s memoirs and poems, edited by the 
faithful but sometimes untrustworthy Mason. Lesser 
poets, such as Tickell, Somerville, Smollett, Falconer, 
Hamilton of Bangour, Langhorne, Mallet, and others 
of that tribe, have all fallen victims to’ my pennies, 
the price in some cases fairly indicating the value; 
yet I must say there are good things to be found ia 
all of them, and they have the authentic quality of 
faithfully voicing their own generation—they actually 
take us into the heart of the eighteenth-century, nct 
quite so despicable a period as some may imagine. 
Once, in later years, I snatched Lady Wortley 
Montagu from a dingy collection of soiled volumes 
whose company must have been very disagreeable to her 
refined susceptibilities; at other times it might be a 
volume of Uhland or Schiller or Lenau, in their 
original. I think Lenau appealed to me even more than 
Schiller. It must not be supposed that I have read all 
the books that thus found their way to my shelves; for 
instance, I never mastered Glover’s “Leonidas,’’ though 
it did prompt me to start an epic poem of my own on 
the same subject. I fancy about twenty lines represent 
both what I read of Glover and what I wrote of my 
own. It is easy to indulge in such reminiscences at 
great length; a book-lover, even when dealing with the 
penny bargain-box, soon becomes garrulous and prob- 
ably tedious. No doubt it needs some genuine zeal to 
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persevere in turning over the soiled and dusty treasures 
that are so generously offered; no doubt also these 
treasures are often housed in the darkest corner of the 
bookseller’s shop or side-passage, where sight is 
strained to the utmost in reading the titles. But he who 
truly loves a book does not mind dirty fingers and ach- 
ing eyesight; he is constantly buoyed up by the possi- 
bility of something well worth the discovery. Even 
financially, there are occasional rewards; not long ago 
I gave threepence for a book on Scilly (its bookplate 
was worth the money) which next day I saw catalogued 
at a guinea. But these things are the accidents, not the 
common incidents of the pursuit; that which is common 
is the finding of books, hard to procure otherwise, that 
are lovable for their own sakes, with a value beyond 
market-price—fragrant apples of Hesperides, plucked 
in unexpected byways. ARTHUR L. SALMON. 





Friendship and War 


NE who lives in our village received a letter the 
other day. The writer of it is a peculiarly 
quiet, mild-mannered man, a young fellow who had 
always avoided violent games and horse-play of any 
kind, and whose enlistment in the King’s Army some 
months ago came as a matter of surprise to all who 
knew him. He had been rather looked down on by 
the younger spirits, and the general comment on seeing 
him in uniform was to the effect that he was too soit 
for the job, and no one could expect him to kill many 
Germans. This letter, which came last week, said 
that the writer had lost his friend—killed somewhere 
in France—and that on hearing it he had at once 
managed to change into a company of another reg:- 
ment famous for the number of times it has been cut 
up and its ranks refilled, and that he was leaving at 
once for the front. “Dear Miss,’’ the letter finished, 
“T shall not smoke another pipe until I have made up 
for Charlie’s death, and that will take some doing, 
as he was worth three Germans, even of their best 
sort.’’ ‘Tobacco had been the writer’s one pet luxury, 
and possibly he scarcely knew the nature of the vow 
he had registered, but he is the man who will keep it, 
unless a German bullet finds him first. 
To such a little episode it is superfluous to append 
a moral, but the war is constantly presenting tempta- 
tions to the unwary to moralise. So many things have 
happened to upset all the theories on which, in the 
days of peace, we were so fond of enlarging. — In 
those days there were many false prophets, who 
reiterated, whenever they could find a listener or some 
paper to print their diatribes, the decadence of the 
younger generation of the twentieth century. One 
failing with which they were frequently credited was 
their lack of capacity for true friendship. Men re- 
called the leisured intimacies of the previous century, 
the letters friends exchanged, reaching the size and 
detail of the diary, the patient way in which each 
listened to the other’s\views on every subject in the 
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universe, the walks they took, or the prolonged tours, 
in the beloved’s company, and when they saw that 
such things had vanished from the earth they drew the 
obvious conclusion that friendship had vanished with 
them. They deplored the motor, the telegram, and 
more recently the telephone as the enemies to friend- 
ship. Men and women had become éo interested in 
themselves, in their own sensations and intelligences, 
so absorbed in gathering knowledge from the experi- 
ences that crowded into life with these new facilities 
for killing time and space, that they had lost the need 
of a kindred spirit on whom to lean, with whom to 
exchange confidences; they were condemned as self- 
sufficient, as heartless, superficial, and insincere. 

No doubt in all this there was a certain amount of 
truth. For some time previous to the war, men had 
developed very quickly and on different lines; books 
and papers had multiplied exceedingly, and had 
usurped the place of companionship; interests which 
had formerly centred on solitary pursuits were split 
up into a thousand avenues and directions. There was 
room for the complaint that solidity of character and 
enterprise were replaced by charm of manner, by the 
superficialities and froth of a daily life in which the 
liver was ever seeking by hurry and absorption to over- 
take a multitude of accomplishments whose attainment 
eluded him, and which left no room for the exigencies 
of a true friendship. 

But the man who pins his faith to the obvious is the 
man who goes through life without perceiving the truth 
of things. Humanity is much like the chameleon; it 
is very quick to take its colour from its surroundings. 
Characteristics are as much the products of fashion as 
the clothes we wear, but beneath the surface the 
“animal’’ remains the same. What has become to-day 
of the crowds who filled the pleasure places of last 
year, apparently absorbed in the pursuit of amuse- 
ment, and with no ambition beyond? The majority of 
the young men are in khaki and the girls in Red Cross 
work, or bent on some mission for the furtherance of 
the war. And they have not taken with them altered 
characters; the very qualities that made them so keen 
to wrest the utmost from life a year ago are carrying 
them through the “ hell-fire’’ of the trenches, and the 
atmosphere of the hospital ward that is scarcely more 
easy to bear. 

The best apologia for human nature is the mani- 
festation of that same nature itself in all its manifold 
and diversified exhibitions of quality. The cynic or 
the pessimist laments the decay of friendship, and 
simultaneously some contingency arises to prove that 
friendship is just the same, just as wonderful as in 
the days of Jonathan and David, men who loved more 
greatly than brothers; or as the mythical attachment of 
Pylades to Orestes, of which legend tells us no fact 
save that he accompanied his friend into danger; yet 
this ever stood in the ancient’s mind as the ideal of 
devotion. 

From time to time in the papers of to-day there 
appear little paragraphs. Private 








has been re- 








commended for notice for carrying in a wounded man 
under heavy fire. Lieutenant So-and-So went to the 
help of a brother officer in circumstances of extreme 
bravery. Private fell mortally wounded while 
endeavouring to cross the zone of fire to the assistance 
of his sergeant. 

Such notices have become so familiar as to move us 
little. Imagination has been taxed in compassing the 
great occurrences of the war to such an extent that it 
has lost the power of realising the heroism, the love, 
and beauty of the stories framed in these few simple 
words. And those which find their way into print are 
a percentage quite negligible of the acts of friendship 
which are taking place continually on that stretch of 
ground we vaguely call the front, a stretch of 
ground which has widened until it embraces the east, 
the west, and the south. 

Comforts that are shared, companionship given by 
men of all ranks and widely divergent prejudices, 
youngsters that are helped and older men deferred to 
are all acts of friendship definite in their significance. 
But there is another sense in which every soldier is the 
friend of the Empire. From time immemorial, friend- 
ship has been regarded as the choicest flower in the 
garden of love; it is higher than passion, deeper than 
sentiment, broader and more impersonal than the love 
of man for woman, of even that of the mother for her 
child, and its most perfect manifestation is that of 
self-sacrifice. Its final tribute has been paid in the 
words which now adorn the last resting-place of many 
gallant young lives: “ Greater love hath no man than 
this, that he lay down his life for his friend.’’ To 
those at home these words convey a solemn and tre- 
mendous responsibility. They are the friends for 
whom this sacrifice has been made, and made unavail!- 
ingly unless they do their part in making possible and 
lasting the principles for which these men have laid 
down their lives. There can be no friendship without 
reciprocity. How are we going to prove our share in 
this bond, whose keynote is the placing of the coun- 
tries of Europe on a basis of lasting peace? These 
friends have died for it, and our acknowledgment is 
to live for it, now and in the future. 








The Voice of Chopin 
By D. C. PARKER 


N Chopin we see an outstanding example of an 
artist who was fortunate enough to discover the 
medium which exactly suited him. Chopin and his 
piano were one. He wrung the last drop of poetry 
out of it. His brain was in his head, but his soul was 
in his instrument. The group of valses, nocturnes, 
and polonaises has for so long been an inevitable item 
in the programmes of recital-givers that Chopin has 
become a classic. For a romantic whose art has out- 
lived the day of romanticism may be counted as such. 
But it is still worth while to discuss his music, for by 
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this means we happen upon some facts of which many 
Chopin-lovers may be ignorant. 

In a double sense the music of Chopin has a two- 
fold aspect. It is national and personal; it is aristo- 
cratic and democratic. In countries where a free ex- 
pression of views upon current politics is often fraught 
with danger, and the material hopes of men have more 
than once been blasted by tragic circumstances, the 
pent-up longing of the heart finds refuge in those 
things which lie beyond the jurisdiction of the police 
agent. Voltaire’s “Dictionnaire Philosophique’’ was 
burned in the market-place, but symphonies and piano 
pieces do not infringe the penal code. (There are one or 
two exceptions which prove the rule.) One of Chopin’s 
biographers divides the polonaises into two classes— 
those in which the martial feeling predominates and 
those in which the dreamy melancholy of the Poie 
gains the upper hand. This simply means that in 
Chopin the polonaise attained to an artistic significance 
to which it could not previously lay claim. Firmly 
rooted in the affections of the Polish people, it had 
been handled by many composers, among them the 
celebrated Kurpinski. But it was in Chopin that it 
reached the height of its expressiveness. With him it 
is no longer a mere dance measure, a brilliant cascade 
of notes which was found so entrancing that it 
travelled to Italy and burst forth there in the shape 
of the operatic polacco. Chopin was a Pole and a 
poet, and, when the Pole spoke, the recollection of the 
former glories of the kingdom fanned the flame which 
smouldered in his breast. In these pages we have 
music fit for the reception of a Sobieski, for singing 
the praises of a Kosciusko. When, however, the re- 
flective poet contemplated the chequered history of his 
native land, the mood was different. Here are strains 
of comfort and solace, tinged with the zal which is com- 
mon to the Slavs. In the mazurkas Chopin is more 
consistently national. The hand of the great artist is 
evident, of course; but there is less of the personal 
element in them. As the composer of jolonez and 
mazurek, he was the mouthpiece of the nation. 

In his impassioned patriotic moments Chopin was 
like an orator whose eloquence intoxicates the surging 
multitude. As I have said, there is another aspect. 
No picture of the composer is more delightful than 
that which,is given to us by so many of the social 
figures who frequented the Paris drawing-rooms in 
1836. The pianist played to his intimate friends. In 
the dimly lit room, poets and painters, novelists and 
musicians surrounded him, paying silent homage to 
his art. Chopin is probably the only notable com- 
poser whom we can call a salon writer without using 
that threadbare term in a derogatory sense. The 
Chopin of the drawing-room is the essential Chopin, 
the Chopin of the nocturnes, the études, the ballades, 
and the valses. It is at close quarters that you learn 
what this musician really is. His mood is caressing, 
his art intime, fit for performing entre quatre yeux, 
when he is most himself. 

In his dislike of the commonplace, Chopin was an 
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aristocrat of the right kind. Every artist fashions for 
himself an imaginary universe which is more real to 
him than the material world. That is why cynics tell 
us that the artistic temperament consists in a dis- 


inclination to pay tradesmen’s bills. Chopin’s imagi- 
nation wove beautiful pictures. He was fastidious, 
and his fastidiousness had much in common with the 
extreme sensibility of those choice spirits in whom 
refinement is most pronounced. Again and again his 
music gives us the impression of being that of a man 
to whom ninety-nine failures were justified by the per- 
fection with which the hundredth version was re- 
warded. But you cannot say that he had not his 
democratic moments. If he showed something of the 
aloofness which characterised the demeanour of those 
brilliant coteries which gathered in the mansions of 
Warsaw and Cracow, he also possessed much of the 
sustaining enthusiasm of Mickiewicz. Strife was not 
unknown to him. Chopin the rebel, with his sympathy 
for the people, was a Polish figure if you like, but it 
is more than probable that the liberty-loving side of 
his nature was ministered to by the leaders of thought 
in the Paris of his day. Readers will not forget that 
he wrote a revolutionary étude and that the Fantaisie 
Polonaise (Op. 61) is said to have an historical basis. 

It is impossible to close a fragmentary study of 
Chopin without contrasting him with Schumann and 
Liszt, two writers with whom he often rubs shoulders 
in recital programmes. Schumann is deeper than 
Chopin. The Saxon was by nature introspective. 
More than half the difficulty which the apprentice finds 
in grasping the full meaning of Schumann’s music lies 
in the fact that he sought to articulate what was 
hard to communicate. He was a silent man, and it is 
by no means easy to convey to others the thoughts 
which course through the brain of a reflective poet. 
One feels, too, that although Schumann was deficient 
in orchestration, he often found it all but impossible 
to express himself pianistically. Liszt’s manner is 
grander than that of Chopin. His sweep is greater, 
his music more heroic. He was like a magnet which 
drew to it all the finest things. With him the piano 
was no longer a soft voice for ‘the chamber. It was 
an orchestra which surged and coruscated under his 
ten fingers. To say this is not to deny that Liszt 
understood the genius of the instrument. While many 
laugh at his transcriptions (I have generally found 
that those who laugh at them are those who cannot 
play them), it has been left to Saint-Saéns to point 
out their many merits. By writing piano music with 
a new heroic note, Liszt was moving with the times. 
From the days of the fragile instruments of Vienna 
to those of the present, the tendency has been for the 
piano to become more robust. 

In these three men we see three aspects of Roman- 
ticism. Chopin’s is that which is expressed in smail 
things; it is the romanticism of moonlit nights and 
eager whisperings. Schumann’s is less sophisticated. 
It is the romanticism of the Biirger legends, having its 
That of 
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Liszt is wider. It invests in a new significance the 
spirits of the past. Dante, Petrarch, Tasso—these 
were three heroes with the Abbé. It is full of en- 
thusiasm—misdirected, if you will, but enthusiasm is, 
at least, a motive power. It is the romanticism which 
animated the young Werthers when they argued fine 
points of zsthetics and morals in the salon. It would 
remould mankind and throw the world into a crucible. 
The great dawn of its to-morrow was heralded by 
Gautier’s crimson waistcoat; the religion of its free- 
dom had the smoke of Georges Sand’s cigars for 
incense. 

Each of these men contributed much to the literature 
of the pianoforte, and this brings me back to Chopin. 
It has been held that he challenged Western art (which 
calls to mind what is said concerning the modern 
Russians) that he proved it possible to write music 
which had its roots in Polish culture. It'can, at least, 
be said that Chopin was, in his day, the most con- 
siderable musician who owed as much to his native 
land as to the German and Italian traditions. For 
even Glinka’s patriotic operas are often redolent of 
the land of Donizetti. Smiling and sad, his art re- 
minds us of the expression which animates the face 
of the Mona Lisa. To-day his countrymen are fight- 
ing for three emperors, and the sight of Poland, once 
more lacerated and bleeding, hallows his magic strains. 








REVIEWS 


The Endless Quest 


The Stoic Philosophy. By Professor GILBERT MURRAY. 
(Watts and Co. 6d. net.) 


‘tee need of humanity for some system of thought 

by which life should be explained and guided has 
been felt from the earliest years of which we have any re- 
corded knowledge. Mankind, gazing upon the world, 
realised that it had two aspects; that it was in many 
respects extremely beautiful, and that it also harboured 
some very mysterious, apparently harmful things— 
pain, sorrow, enmity, despair. From the beginnings 
of philosophy, in the simplest attempts to reconcile 
these two impressions, it has been recognised that they 
form an inscrutable puzzle, and the energies of a 
thousand brains, of every possible mode of approach, 
have been directed to the task of solving the problem. 
Whence did life come, how should it be regarded, and 
what, in the last event, constitutes goodness and truth ? 
Thus sprang from the human mind, busy in its fertile 
factory of ideas, many religions, many creeds, many 
clever philosophies ; and still the endless search goes on, 
still the investigation continues—quite naturally, since 
no single belief, however, distinguished may be its ex- 
ponents and interpreters, can satisfy every group of 
restless inquisitors. 

Among the systems of thought which gained in their 
day thousands of adherents, that of the Stoics was one 


of the most fascinating. Its two chief preachers were, 
“the one a lame and penniless slave to whom worldly 
success is as nothing, the other an Emperor of Rome, 
keenly interested in good administration.’’ The scope 
of such a formula of living, then, was wide enough to 
satisfy tastes presumably very different; examined 
more closely, we become astonished at its austerity, and 
are forced to realise that in sternness, calm acceptance 
of evil and of suffering, absolute faith in abstract good- 
ness, a very fair proportion of humanity in all ages can 
find supreme satisfaction. “ No wonder,’’ says Profes- 
sor Murray, “such a religion appealed to kings and 
statesmen and Roman governors. Nearly all the suc- 
cessors of Alexander—we may say all the principal 
kings in existence in the generations following Zeno— 
professed themselves Stoics. And the most famous cf 
all Stoics, Marcus Aurelius, found his religion not only 
in meditation and religious exercises, but in working 
some sixteen hours a day for the good practical govern- 
ment of the Roman Empire.’’ Maintaining its ideal un- 
changed, Stoicism, whatever its weaknesses, “fulfilled 
the two main demands that man makes upon his re- 
ligion: it gave him armdur when the world was pre- 
dominantly evil, and it encouraged him forward when 
the world was predominantly good.”’ 


It afforded guidance both for the saint and the pub- 
lic servant. And in developing this twofold character 
I think it was not influenced by mere inconstancy. It 
was trying to meet the actual truth of the situation. 
For in most systems it seems to be recognised that 
in the Good Life there is both an element of outward 
striving and an element of inward peace. There are 
things which we must try to attain, yet it is not really 
the attainment that matters; it is the seeking. And, 
consequently, in some sense, the real victory is with 
him who fought best, not with the man who happened 
to win. For beyond all the accidents of war, beyond 
the noise of armies and groans of the dying, there 
is the presence of some eternal friend. It is our re- 
lation to Him that matters. 

It will be seen that in this stimulating little volume— 
which formed the Conway Memorial Lecture for the 
present year—Professor Gilbert Murray is concerned 
more with the psychological aspect of the Stoic philo- 
sophy (we prefer to term it a philosophy rather than a 
religion) than with its historical side. He criticises his 
subject occasionally in a masterly manner, admitting— 
as all thinking men are bound to admit—that the “ vast 
assumption’’ of an Eternal Purpose behind all pheno- 
mena is inherent in the human race. “ We find it every- 
where in the unsophisticated man. We find it in the 
unguarded self-revelations of the most severe and 
conscientious atheists.’’ Then comes the illuminating 
phrase: “It is very important in this matter to realise 
that the so-called belief is not really an intellectual 
judgment so much as a craving of the whole nature.’’ 
And in the end, in his closing sentences, we are able to 
observe in the author himself this craving for the ulti- 
mate truth. Beautiful indeed is this final, hesitating 
conclusion : 

It may be, it may very possibly be, that, in the 
matter of this Friend behind phenomena, our own 
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yearning and our own almost ineradicable instinctive 
conviction, since they are certainly not founded on 
either reason or observation, are in origin the groping 
of a lonely-souled gregarious animal to find its herd or 
its herd-leader in the great spaces between the stars. 
At any rate, it is a belief very difficult to get rid of. 
Thus is the human mind again, as ever, confronted 
by the blank mystery; two thousand years after Zeno 
lived, thought, and died, we have made very little ad- 
vance among the mist-wrapped country where truth 
hides. And, two thousand years hence, if the earth 
with fresh inquisitive generations still spins round the 
sun, philosophers will still be seeking to solve the same 
problems ; though they will perhaps realise more fully 
that the fascination of the mystery may vanish if the 
veil between is ever rent in twain. 





A Momentous Twelve Days 


The History of Twelve Days, July 24 to August 4, 
1914. By J. W. HEADLAM. (London: Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


A BOOK such as this, detailing the negotiations 
immediately preceding the outbreak of war, and 
giving an almost complete summary of the official 
papers, is of undoubted value. It deserves a fuller 
study than we fear it will get, except at the hands of 
those who, like Mr. Headlam himself, read everything 
bearing upon it in the search for truth. Overwhelm- 
ingly strong as we know our case to be, shamelessly 
weak as we know Germany’s to be, memory in these 
days of rush and anxiety is apt to be short. Moreover, 
few have the time or perhaps the mind to examine 
documents in detail and collate their evidence. Mr. 
Headlam will save us the trouble, and we can only 
commend alike his patience and his skill. Needless to 
point the moral of this summing up, which is as nearly 
judicial as can be expected from anyone whose 
patriotism is unqualified. Germany’s determination to 
go to war is obvious on the face of the negotiations, 
and she dragged Austria-Hungary intc this mighty 
conflict at a moment when Austria’s desire to find a 
way out was equally obvious. 
many’s making, and the responsibility for the greatest 
crime ever perpetrated in the history of the world rests 
with her, and her alone. 

If anyone still doubts her criminal intentions, he 
need go no further than Mr. Headlam’s pages for in- 
‘controvertible proof. Having embarked on this earth- 
shaking adventure, and not being able to justify it by 
the success of which she was assured, her Government 
have been driven to every trick known to the defender 
-of an indefensible cause to put their case in such a way 
as to convince their own people, if not the world at 
large, that they were wholly innocent. Germany does 
not make a very righteous show in Mr. Headlam’s 
pages. He finds the explanations her Government 
‘have put forward inconsistent with one another and 
inconsistent with the facts with,which they profess to 
deal. 
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“The feeling left upon my mind, after a long and 
careful study of all that has been put forward by the 
German Government,’’ he says, “is that it is impossible 
to put any reliance on anything that they say, either 
with regard to their own motives or intentions, or in 
regard to the simplest facts, unless their statements 
are amply corroborated from other sources. It is, 
after all, not a difficult thing to give a clear, consistent, 
and intelligible account of one’s own actions, even in 
a prolonged and complicated dispute. Such an 
account can, however, only be convincing if the ex- 
planation is in all details in accordance with what 
happened. Truth alone is always consistent with itself, 
As soon as there is something to be hidden, then it 
becomes necessary to slur over important points, to 
omit essential steps in the narrative, to avoid a full, 
clear, and precise explanation. On the other hand, 
when we find an account which is not consistent with 
itself, in which the offers and suggestions of other 
States are not quoted, but are passed over with vague 
and inaccurate generalities, then it is legitimate to 
assume that these qualities are evidence that something 
is being concealed. This is the feeling which we have 
throughout—something is being concealed. The Eng- 
lish and the French publications seem, on the face of 
them, to be inspired by the great desire to bring out 
into the clearest light the course of negotiations, and 
to analyse the situation in the clearest manner. The 
more closely they are studied the more does this appear 
to be the case. In the German Book and other German 
official documents we have precisely the opposite pheno- 
menon.”’ 

The German Government does not tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, be- 
cause presumably even in Germany there are some who 
would be shamed by it, but, if the truth is hidden now, 
the day must come when it will out. The authors of 
this war cannot cover up their tracks for ever. 








Fiction 

ITH a sure artistic touch, with a neat humour, 

and with a spirited attack rather on the abuse 

of established conventions than on the conventions 
themselves, Mr. Douglas Goldring has evolved in his 
new novel, “ It’s an Il] Wind——’”’ (Allen and Unwin, 
6s.), a very fascinating study of opposed tempera- 
ments. The picture of Bohemian life in Soho or other 
quarters where free-and-easy ideas are talked of more 
than they are practised has been drawn times without 
number, but Mr. Goldring has succeeded in making 
the little company known as “the Squash ’”’ quite de- 
lightful, and the story of its happy days and nights, 
its gradual disintegration, and its jolly couples slowly 
coming round to the notion that a wedding is not, after 
all, necessarily the collapse of everything that is de- 
sirable in life, makes pleasant and sometimes piquant 
reading. The character of Adrian Corbet, suffering 
from what Mr. Arthur Symons once called “our cold 
Northern sense of sin and judgment to come,”’ is at 
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the top level of this author’s delicate work, and the 
various girls who tangle their careers with his are ex- 
cellently contrasted. Rose, seeking relief from her 
grimly religious home, fixes on Adrian as her “way 
of escape’’; we are glad to find that she loses him, 
and that the lightsome “Queen Elizabeth ’’—one of 
the prettiest maidens of fiction we have met for a long 
time—comes to him at last. The relationships of the 
several characters are excellently sustained; Father 
Martin, a jovial Catholic priest, is another successful 
personage drawn with true observation. Mr. Goldring 
not only writes a good novel; he adds to the writing 
just that hint of French methods and that skill in 
phrasing which enhance so much the pleasure of the 
critical reader. 

It seems almost impossible to picture Russian life 
in any of its phases without the inevitable touch of 
sadness. The country so full of possibilities, so 
hidden in mystery and interest, gives always to its 
men and women a touch of pathos, an air of suffering 
borne patiently and meekly as though no other lot 
were possible. Under an administrative order, 
Yelaina Grigorovna Mardova, the wife of a Russian 
official, on account of some correspondence she once 
had with a suspected countess, is separated from her 
husband and detained on one of his estates. Although 
free so far as personal supervision is concerned, she 
dare not leave the boundary of the land whose name, 
Mardova, she bears. In “A Lady of Russia’? (Wm. 
Heinemann, 6s.) Mr. Bowman pictures her as a woman 
of great charm, with ideas and aspirations much too 
progressive for the Russian bureaucracy, who would 
still keep the peasants in a state of servility. This 
lady of Russia recognises their claims to be considered 
human beings, although her methods are in no way 
self-assertive or ignoble; a mine is worked on the 
estate, and she wishes at least one peasant from each 
dwelling to have his share in the work in order that 
he may earn sufficient to support his household. Fear- 
ing that the mine may be closed down, a deputation 
waits upon this fair lady, who assures the men that 
their fears are groundless. This simple promise is 
wafted to Petrograd, where lurk the enemies to pro- 
gress, and the gently nurtured woman is taken to Mos- 
cow and thence to Siberia, where after many years of 
striving against an unkind fate she is taught by her 
waiting-woman to seek temporary oblivion in spirits, 
until overtaken by a still sadder end. Her career is 
drawn with considerable skill by Mr. Bowman, and is 
probably the record of many an offender who has been 
unfortunate enough to fall under the ban of the terrible 
power existing in Russia, separating the Tsar from his 
people and living only for its own aggrandisement 
and the suppression of all liberty and freedom. 

Mr. Alexander Black is not as™well known on this 
side of the Atlantic as he is in America; but, if we get 
one or two stories from him, written in the style of 
“Thorney ’’ (McBride, Nast, 6s.), his name should 
soon be one to conjure with among the novel-reading 
public. This “tale of a tropical island and two 











isolated people ’’ piques curiosity from the very moment 
the hero is wrecked and finds himself in the presence 
of a beautiful maiden, who, as he soon learns, has 
spent years in this solitude. Given a very manly 
young man on a desert island, who has come straight 
from the conventional social conditions of an American 
city, and a perfectly natural girl, whose only memory 
is of a dead father buried on the island, and at least 
one nice problem presents itself to the reader’s mind. 
Mr. Black handles his subject in the happiest way— 
so happily, indeed, that we positively regret the rescue 
of these young people. To some extent “ Thorney ” 
may perhaps be regarded as a challenge to Mr. de Vere 
Stacpoole, but it is that in no sense of the word. Its 
merits are entirely its own. 

An interesting novel, dealing with rural life in Lan- 
cashire a hundred years ago, is “Paul Withnell: A 
Lancashire Idyll,’”’ by A. W. King (Wm. Dawson and 
Sons, 6s.). The author is well known in the Black- 
burn district as a racy writer having a wide acquaint- 
ance with local character in the county. The writing 
of “Paul Withnell’’ has obviously been a labour of 
love, and as is not unusual in such circumstances, the 
result is altogether admirable, especially from the 
aspect of sincere work for the sake of the work. Quite 
unaffected in its grace and simplicity, “Paul Withnell’”’ 
holds the interest of the reader from first to last; while 
in some of the characterisation, notably in the sketch of 
“Our Will,’’ the indispensable gas-man at the Opera 
House, a vivid sketch becomes almost Dickensian in 
its whimsical truth to nature. We need hardly say the 
psychological problem finds no place in this book; and, 
indeed, we are fain to confess that even the love- 
making is of the amateurish order. In his description 
of scenery the author is certainly at his best, and the 
fine sketches of the countryside extending over a wide 
area, and including his favourite Greyburn (Black- 
burn), Prestborough (Preston), and Chorfield (Chorley), 
will greatly interest all who know the country, and 
many who do not. 





Shorter Notices 


A Difficult Country 


The average man, suddenly forced to take an interest 
in the history and development of the chief countries of 
Europe, is absolutely ignorant of the story of those 
more Eastern States in which wars and rumours of wars 
have been so prevalent ‘for the last thirty years. Rou- 
mania, Serbia, Montenegro, Albania, and half a dozen 
others, are to him mere names ; therefore we welcome the 
volume on “ Roumania and the Great War ’’ (Constable. 
2s. net) which Mr. R. W. Seton-Watson has just 
written. We do not realise the size and importance of 
this kingdom. Her trade almost equals in volume the 
combined trade of Serbia, Montenegro, Bulgaria and 
Greece ; the Roumanian race numbers between twelve and 
thirteen millions; and she guards the estuaries of the 
mighty Danube. After a clear résumé of the history of - 
this “Belgium of the East’’ and of Transylvania, the 
author discusses the position of affairs in recent years, 
and answers the question as to Roumania’s present atti- 
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tude. She was not ready for war, and as the autumn 
advanced .Germany and Austria-Hungary—with which 
countries her orders for armament had been placed-— 
“showed a growing reluctance to allow even consign- 
ments which had been already paid for to pass through 
their territory.’? The book is a very interesting and 
acute study of a very complex problem, and the ap- 
pendices of statistics on racial distribution form a valu- 
able addition. 


A Splendid Achievement 


The Bible, read without any explanation or com- 
mentary, is a fascinating but often puzzling collection 
of books; read in a re-arranged form, with its various 
sections placed in a new order agreed upon by scholars 
as probably correct, its beauty is enhanced, and some, 
at least, of its discrepancies and problems are 
lightened. Mr. W. L. Courtney, specially gifted as 
a student of classical and Biblical lore, has now added 
to his “ Literary Man’s Bible,’’ published a few years 
ago, “ The Literary Man’s New Testament,’’ and the 
complete work forms a very helpful guide for those 
who have neither the time nor the knowledge to in- 
vestigate the innumerable theories of able men, written 
in various languages, upon the origins and changes of 
the text now accepted. With a series of six short 
essays, finely straightforward, Mr. Courtney begins 
his task, and, to take only the second; on “The 
Language of the New Testament,’ we find it most 
suggestive. Paul, it is now known, dictated his 
letters, and, with experience of modern times to guide 
us, presumably the scribe was not perfect. We have 
the treasures of the Epistles and Gospels, says the 
critic, “in earthen vessels, that the praise may be not 
of men, but of God.’’ The New Testament of the 
Authorised Version, “because it belonged to a gaod 
time of English and a bad time of Greek, formed a 
singular instance of a translation being better and 
more literary than its original.’’ From the bad 
schoolboy Greek of the Apocalypse to the cultivated 


Greek of the Epistle to the Hebrews, Mr. Courtney | 


“places ’’ each book, and the process is extremely 
interesting. After these essays comes the New Testa- 
ment chronologically arranged, as nearly as research 
can manage it. The Gospel of Mark, which has come 
down to us in a mutilated form, begins the third 
portion of the book, then follow Matthew, Luke and 
the Acts; of the latter, Mr. Courtney says: “ Let us 
accept Luke, the physician, as the author without 
further qualms, and believe that the book as it stands 
is an unity.” We congratulate Mr. Courtney on 
his devoted labours, and there is no question that his 
reward will be great in the appreciation of all thought- 
ful readers. 





The Theatre 


W'" the coming of a more complete understanding 
in regard to the European situation, the London 
theatres have been seriously affected. The once popu- 
lar policy of business as usual is drawing to an end, 
the most débonnaire of playgoers feels the icy hand of 
circumstance. 

Many of the most promising productions of the last 
few weeks are now being withdrawn, but melodramas 





such as “ Gamblers All,’’ with some of the light musical 
pieces and such revues as that by Mr. Grattan at the 
Ambassadors, and the newly-treated “ Passing Show” 
at the Palace, are delightful to the many army men 9n 
leave who still enjoy the stage with their friends. 

All those who have followed the theatrical fortunes 
of Miss Wish Wynne at the music-halls or in the more 
regular theatres, must have foreseen that her accom. 
plishments and her artistic resources would be of in. 
comparable value in the gay and irresponsible humours 
of arevue. Mr. Butt has lost both Miss Janis and Mr, 
Hallam. Yet, who is missed! Miss Wynne, Mr, 
Michaelis, Mr. Arthur Playfair, Mr. Keys, and the rest 
are so admirably fitted by Mr. Wimperis and Mr. 
Carrick that the actors appear to be improvising for our 
amusement, and “The Passing Show,’ although 
different from its earlier forms, is more entertaining 
than ever and, we think, a more artistic and less elusive 
production. 

Although the theatre of war is almost the only one 
in which the world is interested, still our stage is freely 
used for the benefit of those connected with the vast 
European struggle. Royalty and those leaders cf 
society who are left in England have helped every one 
of these performances—with results that greatly en- 
courage others. As theatre after theatre closes in the 
ordinary way of business more and more entertainments 
are given in aid of charities. Sir Herbert Tree is clos- 
ing His Majesty’s in a week or so, but has already 
planned many productions in the interests of soldiers, 
and many other managers are turning their minds to the 
same sort of schemes. Thus the army, which has done 
so much for the stage in times of peace, seems likely to 
receive no little support from the theatres now that 


horrific wars enchain most of Europe. 
EGAN MEW. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


JOTTINGS FOR THE WORDBOOKS, FROM THE 
YEAR 1690. 
To the Editor of THe AcApDEMy. 


Sir,—The British Museum possesses a book of 30 pages 
called: ‘‘Rare and Excellent Receipts. Experienc’d and 
Taught By Mrs. Mary Tillinghast. And now Printed for 
the Use of her Scholars only. LONDON, Printed in the 
Year, 1690.’’ It has also an edition of 1678. From the 
second edition, presumably the less carelessly produced, 
one gets: 

Page 2. This Paste is good for Custards, and all Cotes, 
Feathers, and Esses. (‘‘Feather’’ is known as a confec- 
tioners term.) 

*P. 9. . .; then lay a lair of Butter at the bottom, and 
lay on the Meat; then lay on some Suckets of Lettice, and 
Suckets of Lemon, ... p. 12... . some Suckets of 
Lettice, and some Suckets of Lemons, . . . p. 16. ...+ 
Suckets of Lettice, Suckets of Lemon, (apparently 4 
variety of ‘‘socket’’ meaning slice.) 

15- How to make a Lombard = Pie... . 





, a little 


Cinamon,' and a little Salt, no more Salt then will take 
away the flashiness, and make it relishable ; 

16. . . . Candied Orange and Cittron Peal, Ringua 
i Roots; (probably a corruption of ringo = eryngo, i.e 
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“the candied root of the Sea Holly.’’) How to make a 
Caudle for a Lombard Pie. 

if you please, you may put in as many 
Raisins of the Sun. This Pie will ask two hours baking. 
(She means sun-dried grapes.) 

22. How to make Chewits to set all round it. Make 
them of Lombard-Meat, put Marrow a top of it: when 
they be bak’d, liquor them with the same Caudle, as you 
make for a Lombard-Pie, but put no sweet Meats in your 
Chewits, only season your Marrow with Cinamon, Nut- 
meg, and Sugar. XXXII. How to make a Leer for the 
Batalia = Pie. (Chewits and Lombard-Meat seem to 
mean ‘‘mincemeat’’; Leer the same as lair or ‘“‘layer.’’ 
Batalia perhaps refers to the great Abbey of Batalha“in 
Portugal.) 

23. How to make a Chadron Pie. Take a Calves- 
Chadron, and parboile it; (a variety of chaudron = 
chawdon, i.e. entrails.) 


24... . : Then fill your Coffins with it, they being 
first dry’d in the Oven. (This means receptacles made of 
pastry.) 

29. ... ; lay on the Rabbets a good deal of pict’d 


Parsley ; (recognised in the Dictionary as a variety of 
“picked’’; but not illustrated by quotations.) 
May these notes be useful to wordbookers, and other 
scholars also ! 
Epwarp S. Dopcson. 
Oxford, June 18, 1915. 





SPELLING REFORM—IN WAR 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


TIME. 


‘Sir,—As one who is at all times interested in literary 
matters, I do not blame you for opening your columns 
to the outpourings of Spelling Reform enthusiasts, but 
I do find it interesting to note how completely the man 
with a fad can expand it, like an unfolding screen, and 
hide from himself the realities of life. I fully expect 
your enthusiastic Simplified Spellers to assert, very soon, 
that if only the European nations had adopted their plans 
the present war could not have happened ; the only impro- 
bability about this expectation of mine being that they 
seem quite unconscious of battle, murder and sudden 
death. War? What matters such a trifle? Let Hetton- 
le-Hole flourish, let Great Russell Street glow, with the 
Splendid Simplified Spelling ideals! Let us be true to 
these to the very last; let us comfort the sufferers with a 
pamphlet, distribute our leaflets in the trenches, teach 
a misguided world how to spell. Not for the brave 
Spellers is the thunder of the guns, the martial music, the 
rush of the transport-wagon; armed with dictionaries, 
they fight their dusty, futile little scrimmages at home and 
publish to a world of men their news of bloodless vic- 
tories. 

I have a suggestion to make. According to these re- 
formers of our speech, their numbers are growing. 
Among them must be many healthy, able men with plenty 
of spare time—free to be of service to their country. If 
they will only band together and offer themselves to 
Lord Kitchener, I am sure he will allow them to retain 
their individuality by wearing the magic letters ‘‘S.S.B” 
on their shoulder-straps—‘‘Simplified Spelling Battalion” 
—and doubtless some of their lady friends will weave for 
them a silken banner with a motto in their own beautiful 
language. Then, as they marched through the streets, 


we might begin to lose some of our dislike for these little 
Pipers from Hetton-le-Hole and Great Russell Street. 





And as for Miss Christina Just . . . . well, sir, is Chris- 
tina Just? I am, yours faithfully, 


Kensington, June 30. RIFLEMAN. 





SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Dear Sir,—The ‘‘etymological argument,‘ so often 
advanced against spelling reform, is like the Austrian 
army, easily annihilated, but, like the same institution, it 
possesses marvellous powers of recuperation. After 
repeated attacks, you find that it is scotched, not killed. 
Where so many efforts have failed, 1 can hardly hope that 
mine will be successful. Professor Skeat, in his ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Etymology,’’ has exposed the hollowness of this 
argument with the patience of the true scholar and with a 
wealth of knowledge possible only after years of etymo- 
logical research. Professor Lounsbury, in his ‘‘English 
Spelling and Spelling Reform,’’ has achieved the same 
result by virtue of scholarship, allied to a certain urbane 
and sunshiny humour, delightful alike to scholar and 
sciolist. Alas! it is easier, as Bolingbroke said, to get 
a new idea into a virgin mind than to replace an erroneous 
conception by a correct one. Despite their work and that 
of their disciples, the ancient error still prevails. There 
is, according to its victims, a mystic joy in discovering 
the source of a word through its spelling. It may be that 
the spelling, originated by some blundering printer or 
misinformed medizval reformer, sets you on a false trail. 
Nevertheless your delight is presumably unimpaired. I 
have never yet found a defender of ‘‘etymological spell- 
ing’? who would ride his hobby with anything approach- 
ing consistency. Would Mr. Davis, who mounts this 
erratic steed so boldly, consent to part with the unetymo- 
logical ‘‘k’’ in ‘‘back,”’ ‘‘quick,”’ ‘‘sick’’? (written ‘‘bac,”’ 
“‘ewic,’? ‘‘seoc,’’ in that fine, strong and phonetically 
written Anglo-Saxon tongue, of which I am no less proud 
than he). If I, in the interests of etymology, repress my 
desire to write ‘‘fonetic’’ for ‘‘phonetic,’’ will he for a 
similar reason substitute ‘‘phrenzy’’ for ‘‘frenzy’’? Willi 
he testify to the fatuity of spelling the same root ‘‘ceed”’ 
in ‘‘proceed’’ and ‘‘cede’’ in ‘‘precede’’? 

The truth is that the etymological argument is an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous one to handle. If you are to be con- 
sistent, you commit yourself to some most awkward spell- 
ings. Take the present spelling of the word ‘‘head.’’ 
Mr. Davis would not, I imagine, like to see it spelt as I 
should spell it—‘‘hed.’’ Yet his spelling is no more 
etymological than mine, and it is certainly much less 
sensiblé. ‘‘Heafod,’’ ‘‘heved,’’ ‘‘heed,’’ ‘‘hed’’—these 
all represent stages in the history of ‘‘head.’’ It can 
hardly be shown that the conventional spelling gives any 
adequate picture of its history. The same holds true with 
regard to the spellings of nearly all the Anglo-Saxon 
words in our vocabulary. : 

There are one or two comparatively safe positions for 
the champions of conventional spelling. You can say 
that whatever is, is right, that those who are happy in 
the frying-pan should avoid the fire, that it is unwise to 
do to-day what can be put off till to-morrow. These moss- 
grown maxims may command popular attention; it is 
hardly likely that they will claim it sufficiently to do any 
harm. But unless you wish to have the testimony of 
modern etymological research against you, avoid cham- 
pioning the ‘‘etymological argument.’’ My defence of 
spelling reform is necessarily somewhat fragmentary 
within the limits of a letter, but I shall be happy to send 
literature free to any reader interested.. A postcard to 
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the ‘‘Secretary, Simplified Spelling Society, 44, Great 
Russell Street., W.C.,’’’ will be sufficient. Yours, etc., 
CurisTina Just, Secretary. 
Simplified Spelling Society, 
44, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
June 22, 1915. 
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Messrs. J. M. Dent are issuing ‘‘Prophets, Priests and 
Kings,’’ by A. G. Gardner, in their ‘‘Wayfarers’ Library.” 
This new edition completes 40,000 copies. 


Mr. Arthur Waugh contributes a short introduction to 
a new book of poems by Mr. Gilbert-Thomas, which Mr. 
Erskine MacDonald is to publish under the title of ‘“The 
Further Goal.”’ 


Messrs. George Allen and Unwin are about to issue a 
new edition of three books by Mr. J. C. Squire. One is a 
volume of poems, ‘‘The Three Hills,’’ and the other two 
are collections of parodies, ‘‘Steps to Parnassus’’ and 
‘‘Imaginary Speeches.’”’ The latter, a burlesque of Mr. 
Lloyd George and others, was a great success when it was 
first published in 1912. \ 


The ‘‘Poetry Review’’ for July contains an important 


Mr. Stephen 
Phillips, on ‘‘The Influence of the War on Poetry.”’ 


Mr. Taunton Williams’ articles on Royal Auction Bridge 
which appeared in THe Acapemy, are being revised and 
added to, and will be issued as a 2s. book by Messrs. 
McBride, Nast and Co. 
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THE ACADEMY 








THE 


BEST WAR ARTICLES 


appear every week 


Che Outlook 


PRICE SIXPENCE WEEKLY 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS 


Offices :—167, STRAND, W.C 





NOW READY. 25/- net. 


Modern City Planning 


..and Maintenance. . 
By FRANK KOESTER. 





Tus book is a practical treatise on Modern 
Civic Asthetics, City Planning and Improve- 
ments, a subject to which Mr. Koester has given 
exhaustive study in both Europe and America. 
Mr. Koester’s reputation is international. His 
work is of interest to every local councillor, 
every architect, every citizen who has a leaning 
towards the city beautiful and the city healthful. 
The book is illustrated with 150 photographs and 
75 designs, and is an indispensable and up-to- 
date guide to the great principles of rational City 
Construction. 





LONDON : 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Ltd., 
Rolls House, Breams Buildings, E.C. 








NOW READY. 
Price 6s. Net. 


THE RELATION OF 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


TO THE 


LAW OF ENGLAND 


AND OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A STUDY 
BY 
CYRIL M. PICCIOTTO. 


Sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge; Whewell (International 
Law) Scholar of the University, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY 


L. OPPENHEIM, LL.D., 


Whewell Professor of International Law in the University of Cambridge. 
Member of the Institute of International Law, etc., etc. 


LONDON : 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO., LTD., 
ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C. 








Now Ready. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


Paul Withnell: 


A Lancashire Idyll. 
By A. W. KING. 








A Story of Lancashire Life of absorbing interest. 





{ The Author has provided a delightful study 
of Lancashire life in the early years of the 
Nineteenth Century. The story is told with a 
simple grace and unaffected sincerity which will 
make a wide appeal to Lancastrians, as well as 
to all those interested in the world - famous 
County of Lancashire. 





Of all Booksellers ov divect from the Publishers. 





WM. DAWSON & SONS LTD. 
Rolls House, Breams Buildings, 
London. E.C. 
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NOW_ READY Demy 8vo, 7/6 net 


i A New and Important Work on Russia. 


| AN INTERPRETATION 


of the RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
By LEO WIENER 


Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures at Harvard University 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
SIR D. MACKENZIE WALLACE, 


K.C.LE., K.C.V.O., 
Author of “‘ Russia,” etc. 
‘Of all the books written on Russia and the soul of her people during these 


latter days this goes deepest and reveals most. . . . Altogether a very 
important book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 











NOW READY Crown 8vo, 2/6 net 


The LITTLE CORPORAL 


HIS RISE, DECLINE, AND FALL 


By M. M. OPHARA 


CHAPTERS IN NAPOLEONIC HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE 
A Study of Peculiar Topical Interest. 








FroM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE: 


Peculiarly apposite would seem to be an account of Napoleon’s career ata 
time of world crisis provoked by Prussian Militarism, the developments of 
which have been traced by some authorities to Count von Wartenburg’s 
‘* History of Napoleon as a General.” 


CHOOSING KIT | 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO OFFICERS’ OUTFITS 
By the Author of “‘ Choosing Kit” in LAND AND WATER | 








This volume will save an officer both time and expense. | 


It is written by one who has had to choose kit for himself, and knows what is 
wanted, and where to get it. 


Price 1/- net, Post free, 1/2 





NOW READY Crown 8vo, 6/- 


THORNEY 


A TALE OF A TROPICAL ISLAND AND TWO 
ISOLATED PEOPLE 


By ALEXANDER BLACK 


Of all Booksellers, ov divect from the Publishers. 








LONDON: 


McBRIDE, NAST & COMPANY LTD. 
ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C. 








Published for the Proprietor by Wau. Dawson & Sons, LimitepD, at Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C. Branches 
in Canada: Teronto, Montreal, Winnipeg; in South Africa: Capetown, Johannesburg, and Durban. 
Printed by Bonner & Co., The Chancery Lane Press, 1, % and 3, Rolls Passage, London, E.C. 











